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| which we trust no ill feeling of invidiousness or malignity | with the agreeable. There are some admirable descriptions 





LITERARY NOTICES. ' had any share. The typography of the work is well exe- | of battles and storms in the desert, reminding the reader of 
a eae = cuted, and the plates are, with a few exceptions, good—we | Anastasius and Hajji Baba. The work will form an excel- 
American Medical Biography, or M irs of Eminent Phy- @?¢ sorry that they are not more numerous. Why was not leat accompaniment to these, although by no means equal 





sicians who have flourished in America. To which is the head of Dr. Edward Miller—one of the brightest orna- | in the general execution. We shall probably extract some 
prefixed a succinct History of Medical Science in the ments of medicine in New-York—among those selected for passages from the Kugzilbash in a future number, 


United States, from the first settlement of the country. display? No unworthy motive, surely, could have, after | =999 
d 436—280. ’ ° 4 ’ Idle H Employed, &c. A Sel f Moral Tal 
By James Thacher, M. D. &c. 2 vdls. 8vo. pp. * the grave has been closed upon him so many years, ex- New-York. “WB. Gilley. 04 eng \e08, ~ 





Besten, Richerdsen and Leod, L688. cluded his claims. Messrs. White, Gallaher & White, are | pp. 236. 
J «eh } . . * 
ALTHOUGH these v nee dt ves more agents for the work in this city. A few ciildren, exhausted by their active sports, and at 





specially to the ager ee they will — to re The Young Pilgrim, or Alfred Campbell’s return to the | & loss what to do with time, are advised by their good mo- 
terest the curiosity, and reward the attention of the general ~— Past and his Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Asia Minor, Ara- ther to read in rotation a collection of Tales recently pub 


reader. Physicians efercise so wide and important an in- bia Petrwa, &c. &c. By Mrs. Hoffland. New-York. \jished in the metropolis, These form the substance of this 
fluence over the well-being of society, are so identified with Orville H. Roorbach, 1828, 12mo, pp. 211. | book. Tey are all fraught with a sound morality, and il- 


all the relations of life, and so frequently called upon, from Mrs. Hoffland’s character as au accomplished and in) justrated by plain engravings. We recommend them cheer 
thelr superior learning ond talents, to take an active part structive writer, is too well known and too widely estimated, fully to parents to be placed in the hands of their children 
in the religious, moral, and politica! concerns of a nation, to need commendation onthe appearance of every new work — aoe 

that their lives cannot fail to embody many, if not the most with which she favours the public. The present volume is a and —. = = aod ee ——— by 
interesting features of the history of the times in which they 4 continuation of Alfred Campbell's pilgrimage, the success | — _— acerpnia oston, Munroe an rancis, 
live. Accordingly, in the history of the American revolu- of which induced this amiable lady to the present, and it | meas i 
tion, it will be found that medical men exercised an agen- jg no more than justice to add, eminently successful at- 
cy no less extensive in the benefits they conferred on the tempt, It is a compilation from the excellent and unique 
cause of their country, than honourable to the public spirit’ work of Captain Mangles, and will not fail to instruct and 
and the patriotism of their profession. Dr. Rush, who has delight juvenile readers. Nor will children of a larger 
been styled the father of medicine in the United States, not growth incur any loss of time or labour by perusing these = = : 
only signed the Declaration of Independence, but served delightful pages. They are written in the chaste, attrac- Religious Discourses, by a Layman. Collins and Hannay, 
his country in the field, and, when her liberties were secured, tive style peculiar to this amiable auther, and enlivened by New-York, 1528. 18mo. pp. 48. 

bore a conspicuous part in the political events immediately jj ghe grace for which the writings of the lovely sex are, in The versatility of talent displayed by Walter Scott in the 
following the peace. To unimportant local and personal general, so remarkable, The narrative is sprightly, and numberless efiusions of his magic pen, will justly rank 
contentions he was, indeed, inattentive, but to the great ob- sufficiently diversified by incidents to render it striking and among the wonders of the age in which we live. Johnson's 
ject of securing a good constitution for the government of curious. Plates, illustrative of the most remarkable ob- eulogy of Goldsmith on his epitaph, seems to have served 
the country, he devoted his energies night and day. He jects seen by the young traveller, adorn the volume. Itis asa model to this prolific and various writer: 

was not alone engaged in the sacred cause. Warren, it is altogether a rich addition to juvenile literature. Nullum fere scribendi genus 

well known, dyed Bunker's hill with his precious blood, - Non tetigit 


after having, by his sublime eloquence, awakened his fel- Nullum, quod tetigit, non ornavit. 
There was no species of composition which he did not at- 





Quite a novelty! The life of two lovers in their juvenile 
years, while they are still under the pupilage of instructers 
and relatives. It is from the pen of Madame de Geonlis, 
and will repay a half hour's attention. It will make a pretty 
present for a daughter. 


Charlotte’s Daughter, or the Three Orphans. A sequel 
, aa : ae to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, &c. To | 
jow citizens to a sense of their rights, and inspired them) yi i, prefixed a Memoir of the Author. Boston, 1828. | 
with the bold daring which warmed his own heart, and Richardson & Lord, 12mo. pp. 184. tempt, none which heattempted that he did not adorn. Histo- 
which led him to fall, like Leonidas, in defence of his dear) ry, biography, fiction, criticism, science, and, lastly, religion, 
country. The lives of such men cannot be devoid of inte- have all been handled by this gifted man, and with a success 
rest, nor of those, who, by their talents, industry, and learn- that is no less universally acknowledged than astonishing, 
ing, have shed a lustre over the history of science, or de- These discourses were written at an early age, to serve a 
veloped new resources in art with which to assuage the friend, without any idea that they would meet the public 
pains of sickness, and infuse life and strength inte the ex- eye. Circumstances have imposed upon this friend the 
hausted frame. For boldness of invention, and prompt- necessity of requesting the illustrious author to permit their 
ness of execution, for ingenuity of contrivance, and indefa- time when the Minerva press was showering on the reading publication, wh-ch he generously consented to. Although 
tigable labour, and, most of all, for successful treatment of community an overplus of garbage, writ*en with the most they are not likely to place him high among the writers 
the most inveterate diseases, American physicians must pompous affectation of language, and cumbered with the on theology, they do him credit as a man, and as a Chris- 
yield the palm to no competitor of whatever age or country. most forced, unnatural, and far-fetched descriptions of be- tian, and will be read with profit. The subjects treated of 
In these pages their short and simple lives will be found re- ings who mover had existence, except in the chastic braine are, “the Christian and Jewish dispensations compared,”’ 
corded, and many & surviving patient _ here recognise of their puerile authors. The present work is now publish- fies aaa 

the portrait of ae vencrable poetseser of the healing ast ed for the first time, the author having been dead four years. |German Popular Stories. Transiated from the Rinder, 
to whom he was indebted, under Providence, for the pre- It is an affecting story, narrated with simplicity, and ed- and Hans Marchen, Collected by M. M. Grimm, from 
servation of his life, and his restoration to health. The lives endl ten nest Qecllemsefeur eaters, The diate of | Oral tradition, with original etchings, by Cruikshank 

are generally short, and concisely written, and the ampli- 7. Rowson is highly interesting RT AT New-York. Charles S. Francis, 252 Broadway. 12mo. 
tude of the materials required this. A strict fidelity to *3 : : . | BP. 214. 


. , cellent criticism. 7 P . 
accuracy of fact has, in general, been observed, and where —— | These are very amusing nursery tales, related with great 


this has been departed from, it is to be hoped that it was unin- Evening Hours. Numbers I. to IX. Boston, Munroe and | simplicity, and well calculated for the light readings of 
tentional on the part of the compiler. Borrowing, however, Franeis. New-York, Charles S. Francis, 252 Broadway. young people. Even the old will find amusement in re- 
many of his facts from scattered sources, it was impossible We are here presented with another valuable offering to | Cognising some of the earliest stories with which their child- 
for him to avoid falling into occasional errors. No where *h€ education of youth, its chief object being to instruct ag Gacy was diverted, and which, however void of interest 
are these so apparent as in the history of medicine prefixed them in certain passages of Scripture either not understood | 0 themselves, derive a charm from their association with 
fo the biographies, and we refer more particularly to that by them at all, or but imperfectiy. The work is thrown wae wemerer <r nappies perte of eulstenes. The etch 
part of it which relates to the history of medicine in New- ‘to the form of dialogue—and is marked throughout by | ings are in Cruikshank’s best maaner, and will alone repay 
York. The sources whence Dr. Thacher derived his infor- 5*¢tling good sense, and a liberal spirit of devotion. i the trifling cost for this little volume. 


mation on this subject, have been evidently partial, and The Kuzzilbash. A Tale of Khorassan. In two volumes, i The New Mirror for Travellers, or Guide to the Springs 
deeply tainted with prejudice. This is much to be regret- | pp. 312—307. | By av Amateur. 

ted, cs it detracts from the value of a work which, to be! This is a fictitious narrative, blended with description of | We would advise every reader of the Mirror, whether he 
universally popular and esteemed, cannot be too accurate manners, scenery, and ordinary incidents of war and peace | is about visiting the Springs or not, to possess himself of 
and free from all blemish of partiality or prejudice. The in the empire of Persia. It is evidently from no ordinary i this invaluable itinerary. In the former case, he will have 
errors to which we allude will be sufficiently apparent to hand, and, although to those who read for amusement only, || a delightful compavion to act the part of cicerone to him 
the professional reader—they are connected with the histo- the tale may frequently seem to halt, and to be interrupted || while he is performing the great northern tour, and ward 
ty of the colleges, &c.—to the general reader, they would by too many explanatory notes, it will not be the less valu- || off the approaches of that fiend, who infests fashionable 
not be interesting. There are many omissions, too, in| able and instructive to those who would blend the useful! ploces, ycleped ennui. In the last case, he will enjoy all 


The popularity of Charlotte Temple is a sufficient recom- 
mendation to any work from the same author. Few are 
the eyes in this country that have not wept over the ¢ >r- 
rows of that misguided female, as depicted in the unaffect- 
ed, but forcible eloquence of Mrs. Rowson, The great suc- 
cess of this lady was undoubtedly owing to ber familiar 
style, and natural delineation of character and events, at a 


and “the blessedness of the righteous.” 
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the pleasures of an initiation into the happiness of travel!!! saw instantly, ! 
of those who pretended to love Coleridge have—a sense of ham, Asbury, was but a very young man. 
, Graham, and most undoubtedly acted from a deeply-rooted, 


and good eating, and stretch himself the while on his own 
sofa at home, with his purse not a jot the lighter, save by 


the outlay for this little volume, and on this we promise him | 


inore than compound interest. 

N.B. Buckingham has complimented Mr. Paulding, as 
usual, with a cumbersome and prosaic notice of * the New, 
Book.” 





FROM THE YANKEE. 
WILLIAM GRENVILLE GRAHAM. 


Ir has been often said, that real life abounds in stranger’ 
and more romantic vicissitudes than are to be met with in 
books of imagination ; and the remark was never more true 
than when applied to the subject of the following memoir. 

I never knew Mr. Graham abroad, though it appears that 
he knew many persons with whom I was intimate, nor did 
l ever hear of him till after my arrival in this country. We 
were brought together by a friend of his who had a very 
high opinion of his talents, immediately after my arrival in 
New-York about a year ago. He and others had mentioned 
Mr. Graham to me, as one whose character, temper, and 
strange spirit of adventure, somewhat resembled my own. 
Among other matters, which I have since recollected, I re- 
member that I was led to the office of the Enquirer by Mr. 
\. the second in the duel that followed, to see certain of Mr. 
(3.’s papers on the subject of High Life, or Good Society at 
New-York; and that some one told me, while speaking of 
Mr. Graham's high spirit and promptitude, that, on a very 
late occasion, he had been obliged te kick somebody for in- 
sulting him in Broadway ; and that when the judge sen- 
tenced him, he had complimented Mr. G. very highly on his 
talents, and expressed his sorrow that one so clever and so 
respectable, should ever be willing to set the laws of a coun- 
try like his at naught. | was struck with what I heard, and 
grew interested without knowing why ; for the papers in the 
Enquirer—I saw but two or three of the series however— 
were nothing remarkable. They were easy and rather hap- 
py; but, had I not been led to see them by a friend of the 
author—had [ met them by accident, read them by acci- 
dent, and been asked by accident, how [liked them, I should 
probably have stared at the question. But he was a lawyer 
and a writer, and had been a traveller, like myself, in the 
country of our fathers; and I was glad to know him—and 
the more, because I heard from two or three that knew him 
well, out of a multitude that | asked, who had never heard 
his name, that he was not much liked as a first acquaint- 
ance—being thought selfish, cold, arrogant, and aflected. 

On the evening of the same day, I was at the Bowery 
theatre with a female friend, who, in the midst of the per- 
formance, while speaking of Mr. G. and of his eccentricities, 
and of what she had thought of him before she kaew him 
well, pointed him out to me. He was on the opposite side 
of the house at the time, sitting by himself, with his hat on— 
a white radical—in a large empty box, half-sitting rather 
and half-lolling over two or three of the seats. On observ- 
ing her, be came round and joined her. We were imme- 
diately introduced to each other, and entered into conver- 
sation. I did not observe any thing remarkable either in 
his look or deportment ; but [ found that though | knew no- 
thing of him, he knew a good deal about me, and appeared 
to know more than any body I had ever met with, about the 
celebrated literary men of England. His conversation was 
natural and free, but tinctured with what | then regarded 
as an affectation of misanthropy. I remember that he spoke 
of returning to Italy to live; and that, when I asked him 
how—and where—he replied with imperturbable gravity, 
dashing the remark with an Italian phrase or two, that he 
should go into a nunnery. [supposed he meant a monastery ; 
but he repeated it, and I have no doubt now that he had 
some such idle, yague dream in his head. He spoke, but 
that I attributed to affectation, of the luxury of idleness, the 
utter impossibility of enjoying life here, after having been 
familiar with the blandishments of European society. I dis- 


agreed with him, and after a few remarks, half playful, half , 


serious, | took the liberty to tell him that this talk of his 
about Italy and the dolce far niente* was altogether fudge. 
He took what I said in good part, made himself rather 
agreeable, and on something being said about Coleridge, I 
found that Mr. G. knew him very well. After saying some- 
what of his manner in speech, he pulled forth a scrap of 
newspaper from his pocket, and observing that he was ne- 
ver without some specimen of the creature, fell to reading 
over a part of these admirable, pure and passionate lines to 
Genevieve; and when I spoke of that passage— 
« Her bosom heaved—she stept aside, 

As conscious of my look she stept— 
Then suddenly, with thoorous eye, 

She fled to me and wept. 
She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace, 
And bending back her head, logked up, 

dad gazed upon my face 
‘Twas partly love and partly fear, 

And partly “twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 

The beating of her heart,” 


* A do-nothing-life 


‘ obloquy that abides upon his name. 


———— 


the peculiarity that abides in the core of a few of his purest 
things. 

After this we dined together, and spent a whole afternoon 
together, drinking champaigne and prating about the stage 
and the stage-writers of the day. He and two others at the 
table were very happy with their puns—they achieved a 
score or two of the most singular and unexpected | ever 
heard, several good ones, and not a few that were detesta- 
ble; but detestable as they were, they seemed to show that 


| he had made a business of drinking champzigne and pun- 


ning, whole afternoons together, at some period of his life. 
It was at this time that he pleaded guilty to the charge of 
having criticised plays that he never saw—and not only that, 
but plays that were not performed. These things are dwelt 
upon here, because they are to be regarded as the diagnos- 
tics of the disease that carried him off. Poor tellow—he 
had already sinned beyond the reach of hope. He knew 
that every day—every hour indeed—might be his last in the 
society he frequented—that he could not escape long. Ina 
word, he lived, played, and slept, upon a precipice. What 
wonder that he grew desperate? The future had nothing 
in store to reward him, nothing but humiliation, suffering, 
and sorrow. 

We parted. I never saw him afterwards; but I remem- 
ber being particularly struck by his fine, gentlemanly air, 
when we separated at the corner of one of the principal 
streets leading out of Broadway north—he appeared much 
taller than I supposed him to be, and his white hat, open shirt 
collar—it was in the hottest weather of July—and his gene- 
ral aspect, was that of a man of high fashion. I thought too, 
from what I observed, that he was a little ashamed of play- 
ing the fool before me, and that by my not calling on him, 
nor pressing him to see me at my lodgings, he had been led 
to suppose that I did not altogether like to be intimate with 
him. And he was right. | admired Mr. Graham very much. 
I saw fine properties in him—and I certainly had no suspi- 
cion of the truth—nor should | have avoided him the more, 
if | had known it. It never entered my head that he was 
any other than what he appeared, a fine fellow, spoiled by 
travelling—but still he was not the kind of man that I should 
like to associate with frequently, even at a dinner-table. 

Not long after this, I set up the Yankee, and in one of the 
earliest numbers, having occasion to allude to those of my 
countrymen who had been much in England, I was obliged 
to refer to Mr. Graham; and aiterwards, when speaking of 
the good society of the British world, | did so again, pro- 
mising to say, at afuture period, what! knew of him. ‘That 
promise I am now about to redeem. I do not care for the 
I do not care for the 


| reproach that is likely to follow any,attempt to excuse the 


folly and wickedness that threw him headlong into the 


‘grave. But I do care to see the truth told of him as well as 


of others; and the truth [ take to be, that William Gren- 
ville Graham was a broken-hearted man—weary of life— 
anxious to be out of the world—no matter how—even at 
the time I saw him. Little did | then suppose, however, 
that he had so much reason to be weary of life as he had; 
little did I imagine that the pleasant, high-spirited, fashion- 
able young man, who knew every body, and had anecdotes 
to tell of every body worth knowing, was a man who dared 
not return to Europe, or at least to England—the country 


that he most loved; for it was the country, if not of his own 


birth, at least of his youth, and of the birth of his brighter 
and prouder qualities, if not of all his better ones. Ido not 
deny that I suspected him of some little quackery ; for not 
having heard of him while | was in England, even among 
those whom | found that he knew well, I could not help 
imagining that he was not known there for an American. 
The next time | heard of him he was a dead man. He 
had been shot in a duel. And though the story is fresh in 
the public prints, the probability is, that very few. either 
in this country or in England, where his character has been 
sketched by Mr. Macready, the tragedian, in one of tie 


' Landon journals, are acquainted with the true history of his 


life. A thousand silly stories have been told of him here ; 
and a multitude have been circulated there, which Mr. Ma- 
cready has dectared to be without a shadow of foundation. 

The fact appears to be, that the memory of what he had 
been, and the idea of what he might have been, but for the 
gaming-table, and the fear of what would ensue if it should 
come to be known at New-York—that he had left England 
to avoid a trial for forgery—drove him to seek death in any 
shape—or rather made him reckless of life; that ona “slight 
provocation,” from one Mr. Barton, of Philadelphia, a son, 
it is said, of the late respectable Dr. Barton, at a gaming- 
table, he struck him, and then, lest that should not bring 
about the issue he was yearning after, he wrote that foolish 
young man, with whom he had been long intimate—says the 
editor of the Enquirer—that he was waiting at a coffee- 
house to hear from him, 

The meeting was had, and as the second of Mr. Graham, 
poor Asbury—* it is the survivor dies” in every such af- 
tair—has been regarded as one of the two upon whom the 
chief blame should rest, it has become a duty to state the 
truth. Graham was near-sighted ; and of course, after the 


es = SS 
and told him so, that he had what very few | im that would lie his only chance. Now, the second af Gra. 


He loved 


though childish and avsurd sense of honour. He expected 
to bring about an acc dati he hoped to do so—be. 
fore the interchange of a shot—a hope which has led to ma. 
ny adeath. Neither he, nor the second of his adversary, hag 
any expectation of a second shot. The first, however, not 
taking effect, and Graham refusing to conciliate or move— 
Asbury did not know why—it became the duty of his cp. 
cond to put him upon equal terms with his adversary, as fa, 
as lay in his power. That could only be done by bringing 
them nearer together. And though I do not blame—on the 
contrary, | would praise the feeling that led a brother edito; 
to use the following language on the subject—still | should 
be sorry to see even a duellist, condemned without mercy. 








“The dispute originated at a card-table, the evening previous to 
the encounter. Barton gave Graham the lie in some trifling dispute 
the latter gave a blow in return, avd it then became necessary (yo 
wask out the stain with blood. Barton gave the challenge. The se. 
conds are said to have been Lewis Asbury and W. McCleod. Proha 
bly they were the companions of the others at the card-table, and, as 
their subsequent conductavould indicate, urged them to fight. The 
parties met at Hoboken, at 6 o'clock, and exchanged one inefeciual 
shot ateleven paces. This might have satisfied any man who bad 
not the heart of a» assassin. he slightest word from the seconds 
would doubtless bave induced a reconciliation ut no, one of the 
monsters, (fur the principals appear as honourable men, compared to 
these blood-thirsty wretches,) proposed thot the parties should advance 
one pace nearer and tuke a second shot. Could they refuse, having em- 
varked thus far io this affair of dishonour? Of course they could 
not. The advance was made, the shot fired, and a mortal wound 
given to the misguided and unfortunate Grabam. What a delightfal 
picture here was presented for the contemplation of the seconds, who 
proposed the second sbot, and for the man whe had murdered bix 
friend—a friend who only uttered, ‘Lam shot! J forgive you, Barton” 
aud expired.” 


Now the fact is, that the second shot was made according 
to a previous arrangement—Graham being unaccustomed 
to the pistol, near-sighted, and quite incapable of contend- 
ing with his adroit adversary—a young man, it would ap. 
pear, of considerable notoriety at watering-places and the- 
atres, and card-tables, and soda-water shops. 


“ Mr. Graham’s affair,” says a friend, in writing to me on 
the subject, “* was indeed a source of much unhappiness tu 
Mr. Asbury and to myself. I assure you it was a shock 
that I shall not readily get over. He passed the evening 
preceding his death where I was, laughed, joked, and took 
tea with the family as usual, and was at the house of Mr. 
Asbury by six o'clock the next morning, for his second 
For my own part, I had no idea what the law was with re- 
gard to seconds, or I should have made the affair known to 
his family, to prevent his involving himself. He told me 
of it the night before it occurred—and I was debating wit! 
myself what to do—I thought of going to Mr. Noah and 
confiding the affair to him—he perhaps might be able to 
save poor Graham's life—would to God I had! But Mr 
G suspecting me as | left the room, followed me, called me 
back and insisted on my pledging my word that I would 
take no step toward making it known to any one, as it was 
a confidential trust he had put in me—and in me alone. He 
assured me alsothat he did not apprehend the least danger, 
and that it was his firm belief the quarrel could be made 
up on the ground. This in some measure satisfied me, par 
ticularly as they were to fire at ten paces, which I believed 
there was not much danger in. They were to advance one 
pace after the first fire, but he told me that after the first 
fire, the seconds would be sure to make the matter up and 
prevent a second, if nothing could be done before. In fact 
he did not appear to believe the affair would terminate se 
riously, and I concluded not to interfere, 


“ They left Mr. Asbury’s house about half past six the 
next morning, to cross the ferry. I went to the window to 
look after them, and poor Graham I thought looked so man 
ly—so martial, with his large blue cloak on, thrown over the 
case of pistols—which he held up to his heart—and falling 
from the shoulder in heavy folds. Little did I think it would 
be my last look, even though I knew the errand they went 
upon. Judge then of my horror when, about eleven o'clock 
Mr. Asbury returned and told me Graham was dead, and 
his body in a place of concealment. I could scarcely be 
lieve it. He showed me aletter taken from Graham's pocket 
and addressed to him. It merely desired him to return the 
pistols to somebody of whom they were borrowed, to a 
cept his cloak for himself, and to let the world know that 
if not indifferently, he died at least bravely. Mr. A. theu 
gave * * * his pocket handkerchief, gloves and cr-~at— 
poor fellow! I hate to think of it. 

“ Mr. Asbury said he never saw two men so calm, s¢ 
composed—not in the least degree daunted—but firm and 
collected. They fired at ten paces; neither was touched— 
neither would make any concession—they fired again, and 
Graham fell How poor Asbury must have felt, to see his 
friend dying at his feet—and he alone with him—while the 
doctor went for the boat. When it arrived, they lifted him 
up and laid him in the bottom of it, upon a pile of great 
coats; and it was while they were crossing the ferry, that 
he looked up into Asbury's face, and breathed his last 
He never spoke after he was struck, but to say—J am a 
dead man—Barton, I forgive you. He several times tried 


first fire, if they were to exchange another shot, it was the) to speak, and his lips moved; but he was unable to utter a 


duty of his second to bring him nearer his antagonist; for 





* sound, and died at Jast without any appearance ef pain. | 
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never think of his death but it calls to my mind the beauti- 
ful poetry I have seen somewhere— 

“ He lay like a warrior taking his rest 

With his martial cloak around him.” 
1 do not mean these words to apply exactly; but to call 
them to your mind, for | am sure you must have seen them. 


— ‘‘ You can have no idea what a sensation the blow 
produced upon me. "Twas the first time so sudden a death 
had ever come under my immediate observation. To see 
a fellow creature one hour in health—the next, to know he 
js no more—! think it is awful. | doubt very much whether 
Mr. A. will ever accept the office of second again. "T'was a 
hard trial to him; and the fact is that he was entirely too 
inexperienced for that office. Poor Graham should not 
have chosen him—the affair might have been settled after 
the first fire, | think, if they had had men of experience for 
seconds. Not that I attach one jot of blame to Mr. A. No— 
I simply talk of his inexperience on the occasion—nor would 
Isay thus much but to a friend like you. 1 am sure he acted 
from the best of motives; but had I been there—even l— 
feeble as I am, I would have wrested the pistols from their 
grasp and hurled them into the river, after the first fire; and 


have tried to convince them that after standing up to be shot | 


at ence, their courage, if they would call it courage, was not 
to be disputed, and that a second fire would be nothing less 
than murder, if it took effect.” 

I now proceed to another part of the story. 

Only a week before the death of Mr. Graham he wrote 
the following paragraph in the New-York Enquirer. How 
strange that one who could so reason, should so act. 

“ Here in New-York, within a few days,a case has occurred, which 
ended as it ought to end, and which, whilst it throws ridicule on the 

tice generally, shows with what impunity the laws may be vio- 
Rted. wo lads of obscure professions, and in low life, thought they 
were bound in Aonour to appease their wounded feeling waded 
in reference to some dispute as paltry as themselves—by a resort to 
pistols. They borrowed these from somebody, and footed it a mile or 
two beyond the city, and fired at each other. Fortunately, the conse- 
quence was merely the lovs of an car to one of the combatants. [i 
the whole squad were now to be cropped and birched, they would be 
treated according to their stations and their conduct. When every 
whipper-snapper in the community can reach the Aonourable eminence 
of a duetlist, surely men of sense, character and standing, ought to 
hold the usage in utter scorn.” 

But I do not stop here, Something is still wanted to show 
the dreadful infatuation of the sufferer. With qualities of 
the head and heart, which, properly directed, would have 
made the man a bero, he is content to die—as dogs die—by 
the hands of agmere boy; a “ talking man, who dwells very 
complacently on his own skill as a marksman, on his expe- 
rience as a duellist, and on his accuracy as a person of 
ton.” Faugh! 

The first of the two following letters, by Mr. Noah, the 
friend of Mr, Graham, will go to show how far he was con- 
cerned in the matter; and the second is alluded to above. 


“The sudden death of Mr. W. G. Graham, and the circumstance 
under which he fell, have produced a corresponding excitement in the 
public mind, and particuloriy in a large circle of our fellow-cilize ns, 
to whum he was advaatageously known. The intelligence reached 
us at a moment the most inauspicious for the indulgence of those re- 
grets which a close hal.it of intimacy, for nearly two years, had pro- 
caced. We met Mr. Graham, coming out of the office, about 4 o'clock 
on Tuesday afternoon; ke appeared somewhat burried, and on inquiry 
told us that he had promised to act as the se-ond toa friend in ap 
affair of honour. Upon our remonstrating with him on the folly an: 
inutility of mingling himself in these affairs, he replied, that the thing 
had been so forced upon him, that he could not avoid it, and so bur- 
ried off. We had not at that time the most distant idea that he was a 
principal in the affair, nor did he remotely intimate that he was im- 
plicated further than a friend. He was so near-sighted that be could 
not see five yards without a glass; and we should bave felt it our duty 
to have so interfered as to have prevented the meeting. The next 
moraing. a friend of his communicated the mourntul intelligence of 
Lis death, and handed as the following letter ; 





“11 o'clock. 

® Dear Sir—What may be the result of the unhappy rencontre which 
is about to take place in the morning between Mr. Barton and myself, 
cannot, of course, be predicted by me. In the supposition that it will 
be fatal, I bid vou farewell, in the only language that is now left to 
me. Lam perfectly indifferent as ty myself, but I trust most earnestly 
that Mr. Barton—towards whom I have not the faintest enmity of any 
hind—may escape. | admit that 1 am in the wrong—that by giving 
him «@ blow, I have forced him into the condition of a challenger ; 
and that by pot doing what he has, he would have blasted his cha 
racter as a gentleman for ever. In common justice I am bound thus 
to absolve bim from all suspicion of unbecoming conduct respecting 
the challenge. The provocation, though s/ight, was still a provoca- 
tion, which I could not overlook. [i is out of the question for me to 
explain, retract, or apologise. IL will not bear of any settlement short 
of some abject and craven subinission from him. 

“Mr. Barton is a talking man, who dwells very complacently on his 
own skill as a marksman, on his experience as a duellist, and on his 
accuracy as a person of ton. I pretend to none of these, and there- 
fore must oppose the most inflexible obstinacy. After he is perfectly 

stisfed, T may, perhaps, apologize—that is, in case I am fatally 
wounded. Lt is needless for me to say, I heartily detest and despise 
this absurd mode of settling disputes, and sa/ving the wounds of ho- 
But what can a poor devil do except bow to the supremacy of 


G,. GRAUAM.” 














nour. 
custom.******4*God bless you. WwW, 

After this followed a biographical sketch of Mr. G. by Mr. 
Noah—hardly a line of which is correct ; owing undoubted- 
ly to the misrepresentation of the unhappy subject of this 
memoir. The truth he could not tell; he could not acknow- 
ledge that he had wasted a fortune at the gaming-table ; a 
fortune bequeathed him by a stranger, who had hearkened 
to his appeal when he was a poor friendless boy, without a 
farthing to buy bread with, nor a creature on earth to fly 
to, for pity or succour. And how was he to bring himself to 
acknowledge that he had fled for his life—stained with the 
rery—from the country of that generous Eng- 





fut ot for 


llishman, who, by educating him as if he were an only child, 
and supplying him to the last, according to the same mea- 
sure, had a right to hope that he would not have his very 
‘grave insulted, and his country outraged, by the perverse- 
|| mess and headlong folly of his adopted child. 
| But the errors of Mr. Noah were soon corrected. Mr. 
Macready, the tiagedian, who, it appears, knew Graham 
well, and with all his hatred of the man’s vices, loved the 
man too well, and truth too well, to permit even such aman 
to be slandered, thought proper to send an article to the 
Old Monthly, of which the following is a summary, and to 
which a few facts gleaned from the mass of error, circula- 
ted—innocently-—by Mr. Noah, have been added. 
| Mr. Graham was born at Catskill, New-York, and was 
educated for the bar. While yet a boy he left his coun- 
try to seek his fortune; went aboard a vessel bound to 
England, and just before the breaking out ef the last war, 
arrived in Padston, a small port on the coast of Corn- 
wall. He was but seventeen years of age at this time, 
and, says the writer above referred to, in the Old Month- 
ly, “ his person was exceedingly interesting, and very 
different in point of manly and vigorous appearance from 
what it was during @he latter years of his life. His man- 
‘ners were mild, and his deportment superior to most 
at that early age; indeed he might well have been taken 
for one of four or five years older.’ Soon after this, be- 
| ing reduced very low, he went to Liverpool, and tried to 
|get a passage back to this country; but failing—the last 
| vessel permitted to clear out for the United States having 
|| sailed—he returned to Plymouth, where he was lucky 
| enough to meet with a young man—one of those open- 
hearted, liberal men, that abound so largely in England, 
and more largely than we are apt to suppose in our thrift, 
all over the globe—a young man who shared his purse 
with him as long as he had any purse to share. After 
which, Graham tried to get up an amateur-play in the 
| Plymouth theatre—which accounts for the report that he 
had been successful as an actor; but his biographer con- 
|\tradicts the story, says, * that he had no talent for the 


|| stage, though he would have gladly betaken himself to it, 


|for a livelihood. He certainly showed that precocity for 
| which our brethren across the Atlantic are said to be so re- 
| markable,” continues the same writer. “ His education 
| was very superior to that of most English youths of the same 
jage ; besides having acquired the learned languages, he had 
jread for the law, being designed for that protession in Ame- 
rica, and he possessed much information as far as respected 
standard English literature. The whole of his time he assi- 
duously devoted to study and to reading all the books he could 
|obtain.”’ After this, he tried his hand at poetry, but achieved 
| nothing of value. ‘* His moral character,’ continues his 
| biographer, “ for many years after his residence here, was 
jexemplary. Step by step he acquired his vicious habits; 
and it was not until he became deeply involved by gambling— 
|a more neck-or-nothing, open, or unskiltul player, or less of 
an adept, never habituated himself to this execrable vice— 
| that with a sort of recklessness of every obligation, of every 
triendly remonstrance, even of his own personal safety, he 
plunged head-over ears in irreclaimable profligacy.”” From 
Plymouth, he went to London, to escape imprisonment as 
an alien enemy. But there he had neither friends nor mo- 
ney; the little that he earned, and a subsequent supply fur- 
nished him by his friends at Plymouth, was soon exhausted ; 
and tnough * he declared that he would do with the least 
that would support life, even that little could not be ob- 
tained. His habits were singularly temperate, aad his man- 
ners nigh!y agreeable; his disposition to work, and his ca- 
pacity to earn some little at the worst were undoubted; vet 
was he reduced to the brink of despair.” Whata picture 
of the metropolis of the world! Yet nothing was ever more 
true. It would be mere luck if a great genius—the greatest, 
if he were without money, did not starve to death in Lon- 
don, before he could find an opportunity to show what he 
was; yea, before he could fied an opportunity of giring 
away his labour, so as to have it judged of by the public. 
At last, however, after having tried at every place that ap- 
peared to “ offer a glimpse of hope,” he happened to see 
Mr. Lovell, the editor of the Statesman, who pitying his 
youth and deplerable condition, inserted an advertisement 
gratis tor hin, calling upon his country men to relieve him. 
This was in 1813.—Only two Americans called upon him; 
nor did they afford him any relief, a fact which is most 
kindly and charitably explained by Mr. Macready, who 
,Says, “that individuals of their nation ran creat personal 
risk during the war by avowing themselves.” Indeed! 
and what of that’? was that a good reason for abandoning 
a poor fellow like Graham; a youthful countryman, in the 
extremity of such distress’? But I could tell a better story 
than this—I could say that Americans are as remarkable 
for not adhering to each other abroad, as the Scotch are 
for a contrary virtue. They all appear to suspect each 
other of having runaway from their creditors. But, if his 
countrymen, his cold, calculating, cautious countrymen, 
kept clear of him, there were still some who spoke the 
language, with hearts worthy of the language. 

“A man of fortone, William Bardon, Esq. of Welbeck street, Londor, 
and of Hareford-Honuse, near Morpeth. called upon Graham, gave bim 
money, and promised, when that was expended, to help him to more, 
until be covkl find some means of supporting himself. A literary 
employment was found—Graham was tniefatigalle—and appeared 


' 
to he in a fair way of earning his own bread, when be fell sick with 
| the typhus fever, “ the effect of his former low living, if not of abso- 
lute want.” As soon as Mr. Burdon heard of this, sent a physi- 
cian to see him, and ordered every thing that was required for the 
re-estallishment of his health. * His recovery was slow, and though 
| ultimately restored, be never appeared afterwards eitber so strong or 
as weli-looking as be had been before the attack.” 

After Graham's recovery, the excellent man, who, it appears, hard 
| already suffered to a considerable degree by a similar act of disinte- 
rested and long coutinued benevolence to another individual—the late 
Hewson Clarke—having found that Grabem was intended for the law 
in America, and believing that if he were properly brought forward, 
he might make a figure at the bar, deternined to send bim to college 

“ After telling his pretege that literature, though in London, except 
with a few individuals, even with these who possessed long experi 
ence, which he—Grabam—didt not, was a most precarious, anxious and 
laborious life, Mr. Burdon inquired if he was inclined w stady Eng- 
lish law reaiously and indefatigably —for that unless he purposed to 
do so, the pursuit would be useless, and he could never hope for emi- 
vence. This Graham promised faithfully, and bis patron immediately 
had more comfortable lodgings taken for bim in Margaret-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, and that be might lose no time, he was presented 
with a most complete set of elementary works in the ciassic lan- 
guages, and ordered to apply closely to study, asa prelimivary step, 
which be did most sedulously. 

“ The toregoing statement brings up the history of Graham in Fog- 
land to the middle of the year tsl4. His patron's next step was to 
enter him at the Temple, going through the necessary forms, and 
lodging the hundred pounds usually required as the entrance fee. The 
advantage of a university education was so obvious, both in shorten 

|ing the time before a candidate for the bar can be called, and with 





the view to profitable study, that Mr. Burdon observing the close ap 
plication of Grabam, in London, to his books, formed the resolution of 
sending bim to Cambridge for three years. This step was looked 


upou afterwards, by those who had the best opportunities for judging, 
as the ultimate cause of his ruin. At Cambridge he tw no means 
neglected his studies; and the sum allowed by his patron was more 
than sufficient for every want, being nearly three hundred a year; 
| —about fitteen hundre. dollars, including exchange—but he coutracted 
an intimacy with young men of wild and dissipated habits. He had 
a p rtion of that weak vanity which generates the desire of being on 
an equali.y with men superior to one's-self in birth and fortune, onl the 
ambition of rivalling ion in every way within our power. When 
| be @tained a remitionce, therefore, from London, he soon found 
means to squander it in a very short space of time; having no re- 
source atterwards but to apply to his books, he studied diligently antil 
a fresh payment of his allowance reached him, when he azain min- 
gied in the dissipation of the university, and betore he left ut, acquired 
the attachment to gaming which ultimately destroyed him. © the 
very last bis habits of study were dependent upon the state of his 
pocket. Sometimes for weeks together he would work hard, and, 
having a tenacious memory, stored up nearly all be read or beard 
He was so sensible of this himeel!, that be once requested a friend 
who was going to pay him a few pounds which he owed him, not to 
do se, but to keep them a few days, until be had gone through his 
alioited labour—* You know my way,’ said be, ‘if 1 receive it now, I 
shall yo out and do nowbing while it lasts 

“In general acquirements,” continues Mr. Macready, ~ 1 dowhi if any 
Mm the wnaversity coult surpass Avn—bis reading baving been so . 
tended, avd his batat of hulding fast that which be acquired being 
remarkable. Ketter Grecmans or maibematicians were doubters 
Cambridge, but not onc could compete with him om extent or variet 
knowledge. But then an education nearly completed in America | 
given him a wondertul advantage as to the starting place. An Eton 
boy goes to College with Latin and Greek only. The knowledge 
of tH turnpike road to Windser from his paternal residence, and 
from the lavier to the university, is the extent of his geographical ac- 
quirements, and his social knowledge is just as limited, while be 
knows nothing of modern literature or the sciences.” 

“About the end ot Icl7, or beginning of IrI*, be went to Paris, 
where he spent bis days in bard study. and bis nights in the gaming. 
houses of the Palais-Koyal. He soon lest all his money, and was 
obliged to borrow a sam—w hich bo never repaid—to carry him back 
to London, where be found his generous friend, Mir. Burdon, gradu- 
ally sinking under the pressure of al health 

“ With the fanniy of that gentleman, consisting, we believe,” says 
Mr. M. “ wholly of femaies, be did nut harmonize. Whether they 
viewed bim with distrust, or his own conduct generated a distarce 
between the accomplished dangbters of his patron and himself, I 
know uot; but a distance did exist between them, which Gieham was 
at no pains to lessen. 't seemed as if he felt a dependence on the 
father, which burt his feelings to be witnessed by the family, and vet 
was $0 necessary to him that he must sustain it j true, honour 
thie, independent feeling, be possessed little, if any, Sor Ae never 
showed horror ef any obligation. Not thar he was uakind, or unwil 
ting to betriend others, provided it did not depend on pecuniary be 
befit, sor money te could never herp a moment, an when he had u, like 
all those addy ted to play, he knew ft was the means of fresh gratification, 
and self here was above every thing, Awman or divine. Bui bis personal 
exertions be willingly gave away, or any thing else in his power 
iiis character, too, was ever free from the remotest taint of malice 
against any buman being.” 

“ Mr. Burdon died at last in May. lets, and left Graham an annuity 
of two buadred aad fifty pounds steriing —about twelve hundred dol 
lars. This annuity he sold, gave up tue chambers be had in the Tem 
ple—went the tour ot hurope—met Mr. Wadsworth avroad—ac quired 
a fair knowledge of Ltalian and trerman— © three thousand aapo 
leons—about eleven thousand dollars—at Rouge ec New, by laying a 
sum down which came up thirteen times running on the same ¢ olour, 
and returned to London a begea 

* On his arrival at London, he withdrew the hundred pounds depo 
sited at the Temple, therelyy giving up all hope of the bar—betook 
himselt to the meanest literary drudgery for support—transiating the 
prose of Ugo Fo-ole, an Iiahan, who writes vas been 
living ot London a long while by his wits—quarrelied with him about 
a chamber-inaiki—went out and receive bis fre—became a reporter 
for the newspapers—and, in one way or another, contrived to earn 
about six or seven hundred pounds a year, by bis literary labour— 
—from three thousand to three thousand five hundred dollars. But 
bad it been torty times as much he would always have been poor 

“He persisted in playing off the high-bred air he had borrowed at 
college—gambied—hepi most expensive company—forged a droft on 
his best triend—varrowly escaped being a: rested at Live rpool, where 
he appeared at the theatre while t ifticers were in search of him— 
got back to New-York—entered into an arrangemeut with Mr. Noah, 
and carried on the sub-editorship of a paper at twelve hundred dol 
larsa year. The rest we all know. Nothing more remains to be told 
Nor is there room now for the reflections that crowd upon the heart, 
in consudering the waywardness and feartul overthrow of this extra 
ordinary young man, It was the gaming-table that destroyed him 
With that his calamities and woes begun—with that they ternunated 

“It was as a public speaker, however, that Graham most shone 
Very few I have ever beard surpa-sed him, and 1 have beard most 
at the senate and at the bar,’ says Mr. Macready. Yet this man, who 
in his native country, might bave been whatever he pleased to be 
wanted the courage to torgive an affront—the courave to refuse Leng 
shot to death, like a deserter from the appointed place of duty. And 
why? He wasaforger. And why! He was a gambler, Let that be 
bis epitaph.” 
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NOVELIST. | | pebbles. The tall hemlocks, with their dark green i || would sport for hours in wild ild playfulness on the peb- 
| tops seeming to lean against the blue skies, covered, bled margin; and the buck, with his branching ant- 
(the high banks and the sloping shores; and their | jlers and proud bearing, would bound by us, scarcely 
ee | massy trunks, reflected from the surface of the lake, | deigning to notice the intruders on his domain. 
A TALE OF THE WOODs. appeared like sentinels, which nature had placed on (Caroline and myself were one day sitting on our 
Fach louely spot was ballowed then—the oak, | the rocky margin, to guard the place from unhal- | favourite moss-covered rock, which was shaded from 
Fy Bed ceege tage phoenee CD well, lowed intrusion. But the most singular and striking | the intense heat of a summer sun by the thick foliage 
How trom its gloom a spirit often spoke.— Perewal. | feature of the place was the peculiar hue of the wa- of some majestic trees, and viewing the lake, which, 
To the mind disposed to be contemplative, there is |ters, which invariably, to the spectator, was a most placid as the bosom of innocence, was in all its beau- 
something extremely fascinating in the silence of na- || beautiful green, lighter or darker as the sunshine or, ty spread before us. The head of the lovely girl was 
ture—the deep, sweet, and unbroken repose of crea-||the cloud rested upon it; and from which circum- | reclining on my shoulder—her speaking eyes frequent- 
tion. There are some individuals who cannot enjoy ||stance the natives, who had so long roamed unmo-/| jy met mine, and in them I read the most delightful 
existence unless it is passed amidst the crowded streets, | lested on its margin in pursuit of the red deer which | proof o. her unaltered affection and love. From this 
and never-ce’sing din and bustle of the city. Fright- || loved to lave in its waters, had conferred upon it the trance of happiness we were roused by Soatennge, and 
ened at themselves, they shun thought, and spend | name of Green Lake. ‘Though the hue was unques- ‘turning, saw Pianottimo, a chief of the Senecas, 
their days in a state of feverish and continued excite- | tionably owing to the never-fading verdure with which | standing near us. He had for some time beemhunt- 
ment, without ever enjoying the pleasure which a jit was surrounded, still it was none ghe less striking ;| ing in that neighbourhood, and was well known to 
spring in the country affords—a pleasure which seems and when you emerged from the deep gloom of the | us, consequently no alarm was caused by his sudden 
to proceed directly from the hand of Him who be-_ forest, and stood on one of the bigh cliffs which over- | appearance; and placing his rifle against a hemlock 
stowed existence. With great truth it has been re-| hung the lake—when you saw the wooded shores in- | at some little distance, he approached us with a smile, 
marked, that man is the creature of circumstances ; | verted i in the unruffied mirror, and reflected with such | offered me his hand, and, after the usual salutations, 
and while we cling with foud delight to the spot that) perfect distinctness, that even the wild roses which | stretched himself on the bank near us, and, as he con- 
gave us birth, and remember with undefined rapture | blossomed on the margin seemed floating on the pel- || versed, looked alternately at us and at the lake be- 
the scenes of our youthful days, and believe the coun-'| lucid wave, and the red flowers of the maple and the) low. Pianottimo was a tall dignified-looking person, 
try in which we may happen to reside to be the only | white clusters of the box wood appeared within reach— about fifty years of age, firmly attached to the habits 
one that feels not the curse of heaven—by the kind | when the lake itself had all the soft richness and vi-| and dress of the Indians, while at the same time he 
decree of Providence, the inhabitant of every other | vid greenness which belong to the meadow, when the) was the undeviating friend of the whites, and was 
land, and every clime, feels the same hallowed at-| last low raysofa September sun have converted it into | considered as a person of more than ordinary acute- 
tachment to the spot which chance has made his home. | velvet—when the white clouds which floated in the | ness and sagacity. He could converse in English, 
Thirty years ago, my parents, with some other fami- } blue sky, had the appearance of snow-wreaths drift-| and although it was in a broken manner, yet he chose 
lies from one of the New-England states—that pro- | ing slowly over its surface—it was impossible not to) it, when he wished to make himself understood by the 











lific hive, which has sent forth so many swarms to | feel and admire its beauty. And then it was so still) whites, in preference to the signs to which many of 


people the west—passed the white settlements on the) and serene: frequently, indeed, the soft winds, as the natives confined themselves. A light fleecy cloud 
Mohawk, and plunged into the vast forests which,! they camesighing through the gently-waving branches, | was, when he came up to us, drifting over the hea- 
with a few trifling exceptions, covered the western) would wake the little ripples on the surface, and set | vens—it grew thicker, and a smart siiower of rain fell, 
district of New-York. I was young, and unacquaint- | thems sparkling and glittering in all the splendour of | pattering on the dry leaves, and oreaking, with its 
ed with the cares and toils which are attendant on! green and gold; yet the guardians of its margin pre- | large drops, the surface of the lake into ten thousand 
the pioneers of civilization—every thing was new and_ vented its being waked to billowy agitation. eddying circles. Beneath the thick branches of a 
charming—and the continued succession of novelties, | Here, far away from the world, | spent many of huge hemlock we were safe froin the effects of the 
to a young and ardent inind, contributed to lessen the my youthful days; and never, no, never shall I forget: shower; and when it ceased, and with sullen roar was 
hardships we encountered on our journey and arri- | those hours when, in company with my lovely and passing off to the east, Caroline and myself again 
val. We fixed our home in the midst of the country) loved Caroline, we walked on the shores of the lake, walked to the cliff, where Pianottimo was still re- 
of the Six Nations, in the county of Onondaga ; other | or, seated on scme moss-covered rock, permitted the clining. 

emigrants followed our steps; the blue smoke began hours to pass unheeded ; while the innocent girl, with | The lake, when we stood on the bank by the side 
to ascend from the sea of woods, the primeval forests, blushing cheek and eyes which the dews of young of the chief, exhibited an appearance as new as it was 
began to disappear, and the native proprietors of the affection moistened, listened to the simple and artless beautiful. Small wreaths of white mist were slowly 
region saw with astonishment that their territory had tale of love. Then, I could scarcely fancy a heaven rising from its surface, light as the fleeting gossamer, 
passed into other hands, and that they would soon be of purer happiness than I at such hours enjoyed; and and scarcely leaving the water before they vanished 
driven to follow their game in a distant region. ‘To, earth—away with the thought! it was profanation— into thin air. 

me, the first few years I spent in those wilds were the thrones and sceptres would not have weighed a fea- | ** We shall have more showers,” said the chief, in 
fairest and brightest I have ever known; the culti-, ther against that paradise and the lovely Caroline. | his broken English: ** when the fog rises not to the 
vated field, the populous city, for me can never have, Passionately fond of music as I was, if I wished it, 1 | tree-tops, the clouds are not all past.” 

the charm which my young bosom then felt; and were! had only to listen to the sweet melting tones of a voice, From our knowledge of the skill which observation 
I permitted to select any portion of my life, asone I which, with all the tenderness that love alone can in- | confers upon the Indian in determining the coming 
would wish to live over again, it would be those days, spire, sang some simple tavourite melody; and asthe eyents of that kind, I had no reason to doubt his cor- 
when, heedless of the future, I reclined myself be-| sounds gradually died away, it needed no fanciful | rectness now, and proposed to Caroline that we should 
neath some giant of the forest, read Don Quixotte imagination to people each jutting rock and wooded | return to our homes. This design was interrupted’ by 
or Robinson Crusoe, or a tale of still sweeter and, cliff with spiritual beings, who caught up the melody | Pjanottimo. 

dearer import in the eyes of one of nature's purest, and sent it back with increasing softness and lightly * See you that on the high rock yonder?” said he. 
loveliest creations, the young and innocent Caroline echoing sweetness. And the tall forests, when at such pointing to a precipitous cliff on the other side of 
Williams. But Caroline has long since gone to hea- |) hours the winds swept over them, did not they make the lake. 


ven. Sweet flower! she was too bright, and pure, and music? I do not hesitate to say, that the man who ** L see nothing,” I answered, “ but the mist which 
fair for earth, and, in kindness, was early transplanted can hear the first approach of the breeze as it moves | js leaving the lake and creeping up the side of the 
to a more congenial clime and holier sky. jonward, waving the leafy branches—now rising, now | yock."’ 


Near the place where my parents—and hers too, for sinking, now sighing through the pointed tops of the | “ That is not mist,” he answered emphatically : 
we were in the same neighbourhood—had located | pine or hemlock—and not feel that the spirit of har-|)** see you not that now it is motionless—that, when 
themselves, was a spot, which a mind less disposed , mony is abroad, has not a particle of music in his soul. it has reached the top of the rock, it stirs not. What 
than my own to think favourably of nature, whether Then, too, there was the gentle cooing of the wild we see, is there by permission of the Great Spirit; 
in her wildest or her most placid and beautiful dress, pigeon—the saddened, plaintive notes of the wood- it bodes no good to us; better would it have been, had 
must have admired; this spot was a small lake, of a | dove—the merry, joyous tones of the beautiful black- | we not seen it!” 
mile or two in circumference, situated in a deep bird and the thrush—and when twilight came on,, “ It is nothing but the effect of that little spring 
glen—a place the most secluded ahd quiet imagina-. the wood-robin sent its sweet melodies from the depth , which trickles down the rocks, and up the current of 
ble—and perhaps a mile from my father’s house. of the thicket—and echo wafted the soothing and de- which the fog is climbing,” I replied, laughing ; 
Lying in adeep valley, the rocks in some places arose | licious sounds, in many a delightful undulation, over though the countenance of the chief showed that he 
dark and perpendicularly from the water's edge to a the smooth waters. Frequently, while enjoying this fancied he saw in the occurrence matter far too se 
great height; while, in others, the transparent sheet happy retreat, the red deer would come to lave her- | rious for mirth. 
slumbered on white sand, or smooth and rounded self in the lake, and, followed by her spotted fawn, ** Many years ago,” said Pianottimo, ** Oroma, a 
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young chief of the Delawares, was hunting in the | and love, will never again see the meaees fall from the! _ ée ehabe tm of my body, on she slightest 
grounds of the Oneidas—for the tomahawk had been | trees, or cover the thick branches with their waving | motion, felt as though it had been burned to a cinder. 
buried between the Six Nations and the Delawares—|| green.” . t The chief raised me up. ** Tell me,” said I, ** what 
when he saw and loved the young Euroka, the daugh-|} So much had our attention been engrossed by the! has become of Caroline?” 
ter of Cannadea, a powerful chief of the Oneidas. | little history of the Oneida maiden, and which was} He answered nothing, but pointed with his finger 
Euroka was fair as the morning—tall and graceful | ‘so intimately associated with the scenery around us, | downward. [looked, and, good heavens, what a spec- 
as the whitewood—-her dark hair hung around her! 'that we had forgotten our intention of returning ; and | tacle!—Caroline was lying on the ground—her face 
shoulders like the moss of the cypress—her eyes were i was proceeding to gain some further information | pale and stamped with the hand of death—her clothes 
sparkling as the stars in the heaven of Maniton—and | “woman the chief with regard to what he considered the partly consumed, and her arm, which was lying on 
her breath was sweet as the wind which, in the months | supernatural appearance before us, when our atten- iher bosom, livid and burned. I ii istantly compre- 
of spring, blows over the thick blossoming tufts of the |tion was suddenly recalled by a quick and loud peal) hended the whole—! saw the rifted and shattered 
maple, and is scented with the fragrance of the wild | of thunder, and turning, I perceived that a dark and | tree, and felt that the fire of heaven had consumed 
rose. He told the Oneida maiden his tale of love ; | gloomy mass was already filling the western horizon, | the dross of her mortality, and freed in a moment, 
and, pleased, as the timid dove, when she hears, in|} and had begun to cast its deep shadows over the lake ; and without pain, the immortal and ethereal spirit. 1 
the thick wood, the first notes of her faithful partner, | land that, from the threatening appearances, a severe) sunk to the earth by her side, kissed her cold lips, 
Euroka listened. They were never tired of each other's | storm inight be expected. | which, but a few hours before, had glowed with the 
company ; together they visited this place, and stood | « Shall we endeavour to reach our houses before | warmth of pure and kindred affection, and in the bit- 
on that rock, upon which what you call the mists of | ‘the storm overtakes us?” I inquired, as I took C ~— terness of the moment, cursed the fate that had left 
the lake are now settled. Love shuns the world, and | jine’s arm. |me bebind. 
in this solitude Oroma was all the young daughter of “ Certainly ; thongh I fear we have lingered too Pianottimo saw my grief, and, in the peculiar man 
the chieftain wished.” As Pianottimo saie these words, | long,” replied Caroline, as she cast a hurried glance! ner of a native chief, attempted to fortify my mind. 
he turned his dark and expressive eyes upon us; and | at the heavens. ] ** Men meet and overcome the evils of life,” saic 
as I pressed Caroline’s hand, the blush that covered, «+ Jf an Indian might be permitted to advise,” said he, as he took my hand; * but women and boys mur- 
her beautiful features showed that the chief hadspoken  Pjanottimo, ‘* I would say, take shelter under this || mur and sink under them.’ 
the truth. | rocky bank until the storm is over. The forest is nota! I felt his reproof, and rose. The chief assisted me 
The sachem continued his narrative. ‘* They were | place of safety when the thunders of the Great 5 Spirit, in walking about a little distance, during which he 
conversing as yon were, when this day I first saw you. |are abroad : you will not reach your home ; and I fear | informed me, that, as soon as the storm cease d, he 
Oroma was arranging some strings of wampum in that evil is before you.” | set out after us, convinced, from the rapidity with 
the flowing hair of his favourite girl; and, pleased,'| + Shall we take the advice of our friend, and re- | which it rose, that we must have been overtaken by 
she was examining a beautiful pair of mocasins which | main with him?” I asked of the trembling Caroline. | it, and found that his presenument of evil had been 
he had procured for her. Her bright eyes were tell-| |“ No,” was the answer; “and let us not lose a mo-| ue Gany verified. 
ing of the love that filled her innocent bosom, when) ment in returning ;” and bidding the chief adieu, we hes = — - my Glens 08 aes ee 
there was a sudden report of a rifle ; and Oroma, stag- | |plunged into the forest. moving Caroline to our home?” I inquired of the 


' chief, when I found that a little exercise had removed 
en eter Oat Sepals Sie es, Se See lying | We had not proceeded far, before I saw that the the painful sensations I first experienced, and given 
on the ground at a little distance from him, made an p ’ porte » She § 


« 

odbc caer gery by bas wee oc toms coal pe rind aetna intgategl aaasatiie 
though Euroka flew to his aid, he reeled, and fell | - : ; a : ianottimo has always been the friend of the 
| plainly indicated its violence. Caroline was unusual-) white man.” he replied; “and were he not, the Great 

from the precipice. To the consternation of the ter-| ly agitated—pale and almost breathless, she urged me | spirit “A cht | . ete ween ¢ . » whe 
ror-struck and confounded maiden, with the ferocity | forward, while she hung upon my arm, unable to sup- sag wheal, -9-tgpecdadiacncn eon on yt ind - 
of a tiger, the malicious and vindictive Connequoit : : : in distress—much more, one who has always been 
’ ere ‘port herself. At last the deepening and increasing 

the powerful Iroquois who had in vain sought the | -oa7, only broken by the thunder—the cloud of leaves 
love of the Oneida maiden, rushed from the wood, | torn from their branches, and driven onward by the 
and, seizing her in his arms, was bearing her rapidly coming blast—the tumultuous screaming and hur-| 
towards the thicket. Despair, when she saw the lvied flight of the birds of prey, as they hasted to a 
shadowy forms of a number of his followers waiting place of shelter—all told that the fury of the tempest 
to execute his orders, and carry her beyond the hope youid soon be upon us. Large drops of rain, min- 
of rescue, restored her to the exercise of her powers, 'gled with scattering hailstones, came driving through | 
and she demanded to be released. | the tree-tops, which were already bending before the 
“ Never,’ said the Iroquois; * you are mine now, furious winds. The gloom was profound, and ren- 
and you shall remain so; nor can the great Maniton dered more terrific by the vividness of the lightning, 
himself prevent it.” which, with sulphureous flashes, lighted up the dark 
** His boast was vain—her resolution was taken, and recesses of the forest. ‘To advance was rendered im- 
with a sudden effort she sprung from the arms of Con- | practicable by the violence of the wind ; and the crash 
nequoit, and with the swiftness of an arrow darted to | of the falling trees, if we remained, threatened us with 
the cliff. A precipice near the water's edge had’ instant destruction. The question was, however, de-, 
broken the fall of Oroma, and life still remained. cided by Caroline, who declared her inability to pro- 
Light as the red deer, Euroka leaped the dangerous ceed; and selecting a large linden, which, from its 
descent, at the moment the enraged Iroquois came up, | size, promised to resist the impetuosity of the tornado 
and clasping the dying Delaware in her arms, plunged as well as afford a comparative shelter, I placed her 
from the rock into the dark green wave. Deep they behind it in such a manner that she was in some de- spot where Caroline reposed, and I again watered it 
sunk, and after the waves had closed over them, a gree sheltered from the rain, which was pouring ava cana te BCD saa ec all thin s around! 
few bubbles that rose to the surface, alone pointed through the branches in drifting torrents. Wrapping I felt ate pie Bt : 
out the spot where the faithful lovers had sunk—to)her in an outer garment was the last that I remem- 


his friend.”’ 

So saying, he raised the lifeless Caroline in his 
arms; and while I followed him with much difficulty 
and many pauses through the fallen timber, we at last 
reached my father’s house, where we had for a long 
time been expected, with an anxiety which parents 
only can feel. 

The young, the loved, the innocent and the beau- 
tiful Caroline was committed to the earth ; but I found 
it impossible to remain where my happiness had suf 
fered such an irreparable and fatal blow ; and 1, with 
the consent of my parents, left that place, and the 
country, for Europe. Twenty years did not oblite- 
rate the recollections of Caroline from my heart; and 
when I returned to the United States, and had visited 
my parents, who had returned to their native state, 
with much the feelings which fill the mind of the pil- 
grim to the sacred shrine of Mecca, | sought out the 
place where one so dear to me slept her peaceful sleep. 
| The willow T had planted, marked the hallowed 


> a stranger ina strange land; the desolating 
: hand of man had been over the face of nature, and 
rise no more. | bered for some hours—to me there was a blank in ex- the forest had disappeared ; and it was not without a 

* Stung with madness at the escape of his victim in. istence—and when I recovered my reason, the first feeling of regret that I saw the majestic trees, which 
such an unexpected manner, the Iroquois chief or- object | saw was Pianottimo standing over me, with had shaded a favourite retreat on the margin of the 
dered his followers to endeavour to save her; but!) a countenance in which grief and joy alternately pre- beautiful lake, floating, a fit emblem of the prostra- 
while he remained motionless on the verge, they saw’ vailed, or were so strangely blended in his dark fea- tion of my hopes, on the wave they had once so proud- 
it was impossible to reach the water without making tures, that J shall never forget the impression they jy smadowed and so securely euarded, and which had 
the same desperate plunge that she had done, and made. The storm had past—the sun, low in the west, <o often reflected to the kay SE the deep-green fo- 
the attempt was relinquished as hopeless. The Great) was setting fair and bright—that delicious and pecu- liage which, like my happiness, had passed away 





Maniton was pleased with the affection and constancy | liar fragrance, which fills the air when a forest has for ever W. G. 
of the lovers, and permits their spirits to roam where | fallen before the axe of the woodman or the fury of - 
they please in this land they loved so weil; but long! a tornado, existed in al! its richness; but when I at- Why did a fat fellow, dreadfully squeezed in going into 


experience has proved, that those who behold their tempted to move, I found myself utterly unable; the the opera, become very complimentary to the ladies? The 
shadowy forms as they revisit the scenes of their youth’ least effort produced the most excruciating agony, pressure made him flatfer 
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ESSAYIST. jepheren, or attain only inferior authority. Even in | countrymen ; but his productions throughout breathe 

antes our own nation, much as we boast of liberality of sen-|| only the sentiments of an amiable disposition, and ex- 
——— | timent and correctngss of opinion, private interest, hibit a delicacy of conception, and a taste in language, 
FOR CHE BEW-TORS Seas. | will often bear down public sentiment; or the mere which could only be ridiculed by those who do not 
JUDGMENT OF THE PUBLIC. i wantonness of displaying power, will encourage par- |understand them. I have not the volume at present 


Wuen I first began to read history, and to observe ties to oppose honourable enterprise, and to assist ig- |on my table, and, if I had, 1 should scarcely make 
the revolutions of the world that are perpetually go-| norant presumption. As laws gain more ascendancy, selections where every thing is so beautiful; yet I will 
ing on around me, I was struck with the palpable ab- | these irregular outbreakings will find vent in under- recall to the reader's memory the lines commencing 
surdities which often prevailed in the shape of fashions takings of a less bloody and malignant kind. Thea-' with the following verse, whose tenderness of thought, 
and opinions. The majority of people have been) tres, actors, and newspapers, wage war with each and extreme elegance of diction, have been unable 
wrong, and continue to be so, upon almost every sub-! other, and, instead of killing the author himself, re- | to save them from coarse irony : 


ject. In their wars, their religions, their kinds of go-! fined fashion satisfies itself with ruining his book. | “ My mother’s voice '—how often creeps 
zs c “ : H } “Its cadence o’er my lonely hours, 

vernment, and their measures of state, truth and | It has often been a subject of observation, that lite- “ Like bealing sent on wings of sleep, 

reason have generally been opposed by malignity, | rary genius seldom receives justice from the world,’ wine, 

bigotry, and neglect. The question naturally arose until the grave has buried all private animosities, and | e > yay + uae madly fy 5 

. : " . a ° | ut, in the still, unbroken air, 

in my mind, “ from what cause proceed this blind-) placed the author's production abstractly before the | “ Her gentle tones come stealing by, 

° , . ¢ P sae | “ 7 " i 
ness and perversity 7” Has man been created on pur-, public. Whether it is that superior composition does | a ee 


pose to go astray, or is he under any influence which) not strike the mind of the great mass of readers at | 
represses the growthof his faculties, directs his atten-| first, but carries its treasures beneath its surface, only | 
tion from proper subjects, and degrades his standards! to be obtained by critical examination, like those ceeeiietionn dun Ooh ts snenseel os & teenies 
of right and wrong? A little more reflection enabled | streams which bear along with the current diamonds oe aii a“ . Pelion > pte peice the 
me to discover that the many had always been under and gold, or whether there is a pervading principle | ‘ oak of oat Hnein it ne Bene tate ee . 
= . . . . . . ° Pu 
the dominion of the few. Certain circles prescribe! of malice in human nature, which refuses to acknow- ae hehe aoe i a . a om se ae 
the fashions, and the ruling party, or rather the heads| ledge merit, and delights to pull down elevated cha- ail * bien with ta Se te isis iid dios, tes 
e » > | 5 ‘ y ; Py or fas a- 
of the ruling party, enact the laws; and, as the first) racters to the common level of men, I can scarcely tes : “arongge: te sada il pita, “elite acme tidied 
° . ° . ° . - e ae Oo TV rt my ’ Y $c 
are often adapted to set off peculiar personal advan-| conjecture ; but it is certain, that all kinds of excel- || Ard agen 
: : ; | eae ‘ .. | eagle wings shaped his flight where others had neve: 
tages, or to conceal deformities with which the great) lence no sooner rise into notice, than they are assail- sapere r wie cnineiieaiell distinn as 1 mall 
‘ - . 2 ome ° 3: . t 0) a creatt as > 
and rich happen to be affected, so the latter frequent-| ed from different quarters by ridicule, hypercriti- ore ehaliieens of : “sae iis ie ellen 
. . . - - e an inhabitant o rw heavens; me 1 ther, 
ly spring from the cunning schemes of interested) cism, and slander. That the natural selfishness of |. eatin “ones feeli i livel 
emshial i iff ‘adic > = Medel ie |! hould hi eed enh iii what- JUSt emerging from the warm feelings and livelie: 
ambition, or the stiff prejudices of a limited or ill-|| man should prompt him to injure and destroy wha ais tal ; des tn th - 
: ; ; . : hae ; sures of early youth, flies in the mere restless 
directed education. ‘The public mind, considered at) ever stands in the way of his own interest or pleasure, — a f his deli hef “ - Psi é 
P . - i | scrousness Of his dell ul power, withou laving 
large, may be resembled to a mighty stream, which | may be easily imagined ; and, therefore, it is not as- : caill aiadideed — , fa have hi ; > 
: , : Abs “ : et any fixed point to reach ; but, even in his careles 
will flow into whatever channel accident or design) tonishing that polities, trade, and war, abound with y dl ’ . I iti he @ he ith th nt 
; “Seyi? oa ° pee snot and hasty compositions, he flashes with the genuine 
may have provided for it; and, as its force may be, exaggerated descriptions or wilful falsehoods—that 6 hi i I ' fi - 1 aff - 
: ; ire which comes only from nature d affords rea- 
applied to so inany purposes, to promote the separate, in congress the Jackson-man should sneer at the sen- ; ~aas deer 2 
: , ie ee : _ son for high hopes of his future excellence in any 
views of daring or hypocritical individuals, many timents of the Adains-man—that the merchant should kind of iti I diall eas Gea . 
, AeA . ; ; ind of writing. cordially recommend his book to 
hands are found eager to direct its heavy tide, in order depreciate the goods of his neighbour—that the sol-, ie : ‘ ; 
: ‘ : -).. the reader of these remarks, confidently staking my 
to accomplish their own enterprises. Man has thus |dier should undervalue the courage or the skill of his aa as taiet tl it. T 1 ‘ if 1 dc 
P . : reputation ior taste on ve result. ») himse 
ever groaned under some weighty burthen which im- enemy, whose defeat was, perhaps, owing to causes F ol ' : the d : r ' 1 ss 
. ° . . ot hesitate tc ® ° 4 < w a- 
peded the progress of mind, and stifled the sparks of over which neither have any control: but why do so om pare ae ‘ amt, 8 ie _— ie the plea 
. , ‘ . . . ° -. sure Oo ransitory ta re n ro. 
genius. ‘The South American republics possess every many, who can gain nothing by the success of their =the Pr e me  anure hem . ™ pe 
“ee : . 4 . elevated des p possess ( 
other requisite for independence and knowledge. endeavours, conspire to blast the reputation of the ag my - a ae pews oe Se a 
edie) cae : me : , : é aa : render himself immortal. , 
heir climate is delicious, their soil luxuriant, their, author, by satirizing works already sanctioned by the 
inhabitants brave, generous, and highly-gifted, and public approbation? : . : 
the sympathy of the world goes with them in defeat, | There is a young poet, lately risen to fame, whose THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
and its rejoicings swell their cries of triumph; and yet, || productions discover a mind rich with all that nature | —___— a es 
because the benumbing influence of a state religion can bestow, and highly cultivated by education and 


There is scarcely a piece in the whole collection 
which is not written in a vein of such pure and deep 





) = = 





, : . e ’ ; z The next Engraving.—Corivusia CotteGe.—An accu 
is upon them, their daring flights of genius are re- intelligent thought. This gentleman has given the oo i or this elegant edifice is in the hands of the er 
pressed, their teeming soil blushes with slaughter, | world a small volume of poems, which bas met with graver, and will shortly be presented to our readers. An 
the energies of their people are perverted and turn-| the rudest and grossest abuse. Columns have been | interesting history of the building will accompany the plate 
ed back upon themselves, and slavery, like the de- devoted to the laudable endeavour of detecting the —-— < 
mon of nations, seems watching his time again to ‘smallest inaccuracy of expression, or errors of typo- 
weave his iron chains around them. I am insinuat- graphy. ‘The warm and delicate pictures, struck out very muedh able to these which on individend enperienees 
ing nothing against the republics of the south. They from an imagination glowing with high and Generous | the return of his birth-day. It comes to him fraught with 
are labouring in a cause in which every honest man. sentiment, and deeply imbued with admiration of the hopes and fears, with secollections of the past, and antici 
should feel himself interested ; but I allude to them) beauties of moral and physical nature, are brought pations of the future. I opens new prospects to his enter 
only as an illustration of my argument, that men, who ruthlessly down to malicious and illiberal examina- prise, awakens his slumbering energies, admonishes him 
would judge properly enough, were they left to their tion. Not satisfied with ridiculing his language, of his errors and imperfections, and incites him to correct 
native reason, and to the advantages of a liberal edu- they have exercised their sinartness upon his thoughts. the former and remedy the latter. It is like a beacon on the 
cation, may always be precipitated into wrong con- and affections; they have devided the strength of filial stormy wave, and he moors his bark aw hile under its friend 
clusions by intlueuces foreign from nature. attachment, sneered at the pleasure of intellectual ly influence, that he may, with the greater care and cit 
In our own land, we pretend to a high state of enjoyment, and the contemplation of nature, and de- : " rie mtreag, 
freedon:, and are wonderfully ready to elevate our-| scended into the lowest wit, in insulting his own feel- his perilous, and, frequently, t« _ stuous J ape ‘ — 
7 . . ° : . sured, by the well-known and friendly aspect of a familia 
selves above every other people. Indeed, I am con- ings and intruding into the circles of his private sdiiians taco ni tadiann Chiitta eitiles ial ideuekGieh eetiall 
vineced that the United States possess combined ad- home. If this gifted author had devoted his talents | 0.4 hope, and takes his new departure, with confide: 
vantages never before scen in the catalogue of na- to any improper enterprise—if he had interfered with | and assurance of reaching his destination in safety, an 
tional blessings, and for which we oughtto be grateful the established order of society, or disseminated ‘with credit. Such, at least, are our feelings when we issur 
to that Providence, which has chosen this age, and this opinions dangerous to the pure morals or happiness the first number of each successive volume of the Mirro: 
country, for the theatre where the long questioned , of mankind—however his sentiments may have been | Pausing awhile to consider our situation and prospects, t 
experiment of republican liberty might be fairly tried; clothed in beautiful language, or however, by the | smiles ef oar numerous and approving patrons re-assure us 
but however human nature may be disguised by cir- mysterious energy of genius, he may have brought | the approbation of the public emboldens us, ee attemp' 
cumstances and modified by education, its great out- down the rays of fancy and eloquence to illuminate ingueverant inevety pessitte dogree—-and, Gaaliy, © tele 
lines and leading principles will ever be the same; them with meretricious charms—I should be glad to 


Sizth Volume.—The commencement of a new volume at 
fects the editor of a periodical publication with feelings 


cumspection, survey the coast along which he is to pursue 


and, wetrust, pardonable self-esteem, rivets us to the post we 
“a : have occupied, and which honour bids us not betray or de! 
and the facilities which intelligence, knowledge, see the mask torn off—the mark set upon him—the ver up. The pledges we have given in the last number, we 
wealth, rank, or any other accidental qualities, afford. grand and honest distinctions between right and | .jai) redeem in the present. Our literary notices com 
to gain influence, will ever nourish an aristocracy of wrong brought out again prominently to the public | mence this week, and it depends ov our literary fiiend- 
me kind or other, however it may act in contracted eye—and himself punished with the neglect of his whether they shall, or shall not, be continued 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. ; 





Fourth of July.—The celebration of the fifty-second an- f throagh every head which raised itself six inches above the 
niversary of our independence went off, to use the annual || British breastworks. Anxious to determine the existence 
language of the newspapers, with unusual eclat. The/| or watchfulness of so fatal an enemy, the English soldiers 
roaring of cannon, the ringing of bells, the illumination of | resorted to the expedient of lifting acap, without the head 
bonfires, and the shouts of millions, announced the return | to which it belonged; but, upon finding the inexorable bul 
of this joyful day from one extremity of the country to the | let always directed with an aim as unerring as the dart of; 
other. The few remaining veterans of '76 again girded on | death, they gave up in despair, and beat their retreat. Mr. | 
their ancient armour, and while the sigh of recollection Neal will excuse this digression, as he has so often afforded | 
escaped them, as_they regarded their own thinned ranks, | us an example; but we cannot help remembering our vene- | 
they sought and found solace in the prospect of the in- rable Yankee ancestor, with his long-barrelled and never- 
creasing multitude which joined them in the celebration of | failing rifle, when we behold the resolution and art with 
the great day on which they secured for these multitudes' which he retorts upon all his besiegers.—We admire the | 
the enjoyment of their present abounding blessings. Nor) generosity with which Mr. Neal draws the picture of the) 
did they longer regard their descendants with the reproach- misguided and unfortunate Graham, whom, while he de-| 
ful looks which a sense of long injustice and suffering had clares him to have been rendered by circumstances an 
formerly exacted. Since the last anniversary, the nation improper associate fur him, he pronounces a man of bril- 
has paid them part of the heavy debt, so long and so shame- liant talents and fine natural disposition. We also sym- 
fully withheld, and the want of which sent many of their pathise with him in the feelings of regret with which 
brave companions in arms to an untimely grave, unhonour- ie mourns over the ruin of his morals. We were likewise | 
ed and unwept. Justice, although tardily, has been done, 80 well acquainted with Graham as to be familiar with) 
and the people of these United States have some cause to all the bright features of his character, and we almost shrink | 
rejoice at the removal of a stain, which, for years, soiled from the duty of giving the real name to the vices of one, 
their escutcneon, and held them up asa by-word of ingra- Who, votwithstanding their existence, glowed with so many 
titude among the nations of the earth. To return to the emotions of generous enthusiasm, and owned such various 


| 





day. The military presented a fine appearance, and were Ways of tascivation, We do not defend Graham—we would 
stimulated to display their best skill by the presence of sun-| not awaken in the public mind any excitement of false pity | 
dry companies from the neighbouring cities. The firemen | for the crimes of which he was guilty, or excuse him for | 
celebrated the day in a novel and imposing manner, ar- that careless weakness by which he allowed himself to be || 
rayed in their peculiar garb, and plying their engines with urged to ruin; but, certainly, it is not unbecoming the phi- || 
unremitting vigour from morning to night, not in mere en- | lanthropist, when the grave has closed over its victim, and 

joyment and hilarity, but to extinguish sundry alarming the consequences of his example must very soon terminate, | 
fires, which the incendiaries had alighted, as we presume, to regret the destiny by which one, by nature so noble and | 
to honour the day. The theatres were crowded. Steam- gifted, so formed to ornament society, and to bless the cir- | 
boat excursions were numerous up and down the bay. A, cles where he had bestowed pure and honourable affection, | 
smart shower of rain prevented Madame Johnson from as- bad been led astray trom the course of virtue and happi-| 
cending ina batloon, and the battle of Navarino from being €88, aud precipitated into the depths of despair. | 
fought over again at Castle Garden. Such were the me- We copy the article” entire, because we are unwilling to) 
thods pursued by the people generally to celebrate the , withhold any part of a paper written in a style so free and || 
Fourth, and so far they were innocent, and we highly ap- peculiar. Many of the particulars have already been before |, 
prove of them. We would not check, by a cold and un- the public, but none which bore so much the air of truth; i] 
practicable philosophy, the exuberance of man’s feelings and we believe the readers of the Mirror will not be dis-| 
on an occasion of joy and gratulation. We would, how- pleased to have a correct account of an affair concerning 
ever, suggest the propriety of blending some rational re- which there have been such a variety of reports, and of which 
flection with the outward demonstrations of fecling, that the principal actors have been much misrepresented. We 
the latter may be strengthened and properly directed, not | Would also extend to Mr. Asbury the justice which every | 
smothered or checked. The only practicable way of ef- | one has a right to demand ; and, if we are unable to acquit | 
fecting this object is that of reading, in every family, the him of rashness or folly, we would rescue him at least from | 


Declaration of Independence, and the chapters of our his- the charge of a deliberate desire for the shedding of blood. | 


tory relating to the struggles of our forefathers to secure | Anecdote.—A clergyman, from one of the new-settlements 
its blessings to themselves and to their posterity. Thus beyond the Alleghany mountains, being asked what salary 
the children of Isracl were commanded to commemorate he received for his clerical duties, replied ‘One hundred | 
their escape from the vile bondage of the Egyptians, by re- dollars, and enoughto keep a horse.” “ Poor pay, parson,” | 
lating to their children, on every anniversary of the day of remarked his interrogator.” “ Yes,” rejoined he of the long 
their deliverance, the circumstances connected with that, robe, “but I give very poor preaching for it.” Quere.—| 
great and miraculous event. The propriety of a practice Are there any editors, somewhere between this globe and 
like this is too obvious to need any argument from us in the Stars, who are in the predicament of the clergyman? | 
its support. We would, however, enforce it on the same | ras os ae < ‘ 

PP , 2 ‘ Chit-chat.—General William Clark has entered upon the| 
grounds as we would the reading of the sacred Scriptures < . ; : | 

: : duties of his pew appointment, as treasurer of the United | 

en the Sabbath. As every seventh day is set apart for re-, 


- , States. i 
ligious observances, so should every anniversary of our In- | "ae nwall’s Ielend hh ; 1] 
dependence be devoted to political observances, and the | ns ae we been selected and purchased by i 
our corporation as a site for a new penitentiary. This lo- |} 

: | 


same rules of conduct will apply to both. Then we should ; , 
more readily return our fervent thanks to the Supreme Dis- cation passceses many advantages ; its seclusion and oo 
penser of good, for the extension of his favour to us, and | ter — are admirably adapted to the purposes of penal | 
pray to him devoutly for a continuance of the same. restriction. — 
- — . | A hair-brained maniac leaped from the Passaic Falls on || 
Mr. Neal. —It would be impossible for us to agree with the afternoon of the fourth. This is the third time he has at- l 
Mr. Neal in all the opinions which he advances with so much tempted and succeeded in his Icarian flight. The preci-|| 
force, and which must, in many instances, be ascribed to his | pice, at the position from which he jumped, is about eighty-|| 
ewn very peculiar mode of thinking ; yet his character seems five or ninety feet above the water 
dashed with so many bold and generous traits, and there isin | Jp the crowd at Niblo’s Sans Souci, to witness the ascent 
his style of writing, so much keen intelligent spirit, and so tit- ' 96¢ Madam Johnson in a balloon, on the fourth, a gentleman 
tle of the meanness of a flatterer or hypocrite, that heis every had his handkerchief taken from his coat pocket, and re- i| 
day rising in the estimation of his countrymen. When a placed with an empty wallet, which some of the light-fin-|| 
man resolves to speak his true sentiments, without referring gered gentry had stolen. i] 
to his own interests, or adopting the plan so gencrally prac-) When a person is struck with lightning, cold water has 
tised of writing rather as subscribers wish, than as truth’ been frequently found efficacious in restoring suspended || 
and reason dictate, he must expect battle. Mr. Neal has, || animation. 
therefore, been saluted, in what we hope may be his im- 





\ 


direction, and we admire the steadiness and firmness with a suitabie expression of former, present, and lasting friend- 
which he sustains the war. He reminds us of a very skilful ship» 
marksman—whom, by-the-by, we are proud to acknowledge | 4 painting descriptive of the recent conflagration of the || 
as a relation of ours—who, in one of our Vermont skirmishes, | : 
attracted a great deal of attention by putting a ball exactly 





* See the second page of the present number ' 





Bowery theatre, has been completed, and is now exhibiting 
at Peale’s museum in Broadway 

A Connecticut paper says, “ There are in the city of 
Middletown eleven manufactories which give employmevt 
to nearly four hundred persons, 

A Baltimore journal advises every youth who is said to 
be gifted with an uncommon share of genius, before he de- 
termines on the march of life, to send his head, or carry it 
himself, to some thorough-going phrenologist. It is not 
every man that knows where his own brilliant point lies, 
and should he begin to rub up the wrong organ, he may be 
pouring water through a sieve all his life-time 


Bowery Theatre.—When finished, this will be, beyond 
doubt, the most magnificent building ever erected, for the 
atrical purposes, in the United States. It will be opened 


|} about the twenty-fifth of next month. 


Park.—Mr. Jones takes a benefit on Tuesday next. His 
selection is excellent and varied ; his merits are appiee ated 
as an actor and a man, and we trust he will receive a grati 
fying and profitable evidence of the public opinion in his 
favour. 

Larayette.—Mr. Sanford has introduced a complet: 


corps de ballet at this theatre. They made their fst ap 


pearance on Monday evening, and “bought golden opi 
nions”’ from a crowded house 

Cuatuam.—The Prodigal Son, a splendid and dazzlin 
drama, founded on Egyptian stories, has been brought out 
with great eclat. The scene is laid in Egypt. and we are 
presented with the effects of the simoom blast, su dreadtul- 
ly depicted, and frequently alluded to, by the popular poets 
of the day 

Sans-Sovci.—This litle summer theatre was opened, un 
der the direction of Mr. Gilfert, on the evening of the 4th 


inst. with a portion of the late Bowery company. It is si 


tuated in the extensive garden ot Mr. Niblo, in Broadway 
and has been erected in the incredible short period of fit 
teen days. On the night of its opening, hundreds were dis 
appointed in obtaining admission, although it will conta 
upwards of a thousand persons. The following address 
written for the occasion by one of our correspondents, was 
recited with great effect by the acting manager, Mr. Barret! 


Tn rural shades, where nature's beauties smile, 
And varied charms the breast of care beguile, 
The Drama builds ber fav'rite summer bower, 
And brings her giits to wile the passing hour ; 
Behold! where chosen friends around ber throng, 
To mark the scene, made gay by mirth and song. 

Patrons, we greet you to our sylvan home! 
And though no splendour radiate the dome, 

Yet Taste with fairest flowers the walls shall wreath 
And intellectual fragrance round them breathe ; 
Life herve shall cast all gloomy thoughts behind, 
And raptore lull to rest the wearied mind; 

Pale baggard Care no more shall bold control, 
But Pleasure sway her sceptre o'er the soul; 

The Muse her sweetest visions here shall bring, 
And Fancy gild the wy of her wing— 

The warbied notes shall float upon the ear, 

And graceful beauty in the dance appear— 

The softer charms of poesy and art, 

Shali blend their powers to captivate the heart, 
At Polly's form the harmless jest shall rise, 

And Satire’s javelin wound her as she flies; 
Where Fashion's brilliant train the circles throng 
Bright eyes will light the feast of soul and song 
Gay frolic Humour, and rich sparkling Wit, 
Shall greet their votaries in the applouding pit. 

A splendid era marks our temple's birth 

A brigbter shines not on the scrolls of earth; 

It is the natal day of Freedom's clime, 

The proudest on the register of Time 

While Fame shall hold her consecrated page, 
"Twill bear its glories to the latest age. 

is there a heart that beats within these walls, 
Hint glows with pride, as memory’s glass recalls 
The glorious splendours of that morning's light, 
W hen Freedom's charter blest a nation’s sight ? 

In these warm melting times our fare is light, 
No tale of wo shall cloud the sumuter's night ; 
We court no muse that's grave, or sad, or we gbty 
*T were treason with thermometer at eighty ; 

On loftier stage, when mercury's at zero 

Admiring crouds may bail the tragic hero— 

Kut here, well pleased, we ply the mimic art, 

To svothe, cot wound, the sympathetic heart; 
Hefore our potent spells all sorrows flee, 
Light-hearted Mirth alone, shall reign at Sans Sowcs 





MARRIED, 

On the 6th inst. by the Kev. Mr. Smith, Mr. George I 
Noyes to Miss Elizabeth A. Panaria 

On the 3d inst. Mr. Jesse B. Halleubake to Miss Eliva 


beth Murry. 


On the 3d ult. by the Rev. Thomas Lyell, Mr. F. § 


A service of plate was voted to Mr. Eckford, at a meet-|) Schlesinger, merchant, to Miss Mary Jane, daughter of the 
pregnable fortress, with a close and heavy fire from every) ing held a few evenings since, at the Broadway-House, “as late John Weyman, all of this city 


DIED, 
On the 8th inst. Mr. William Simmons, aged 57 
On the 8th inst. Mrs. Hannah Ross 
The city inspector reports the deaths of cighty-two pr 


soas during the last week 
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POETRY. | 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 
SLUMBERS. 
Sleep on, thou dreamer! —on thine eye 
A shadow soft and still bath swept, } 
Like clouds o'er April's azure sky, 
When tears their sun-lit folds have wept! | 
Thou hast no guiity fears to bring | 
One darkening thought to pain thy breast— 
Gulleless as love's imagining— l| 
Sleep on, thou fair one! take thy rest! || 





How sweetly doth life's morning hour i] 
Breathe o'er the soul its eloquence— i} 
Ere night comes down o'er pleasure’s bower, 
And early dreams are vanished hence! | 
The brow is calm—the heart is free— | 
And visions to the soul are given | 
Rich with the song and melody | 
Which pictures earth with hues of heaven! 


And by thy side, thou gentle one, } 
Fresh gather’ dowers are carcless laid ; 
And some in glittering light are won | 

To mingle ma laughing braid, 
And in thy goldea tresses lie, | 
With fragrance in each blooming leaf; || 
Blending with thine own balmy sigh— | 
Unstained by guiltiness or grief! ! 
' 
| 


Oh, take thy rest!—and if a dream | 
Come to thy young and ardent brain, | 

And all thy waking moments seem | 
Untouched by weariness or pain; | 

Trust not the chaplet, gleaming bright— 
Trust not in love or pleasure’s tay — 





| 
There isa angie in their light, | 
And, dream-like, al! will pass away! | 
W. G.C.) 

FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 
TO C. G. i 

Ob sunbeam to the gloomy hour ! i 
When sorrow’s cious in darkness come, | 


And blight appears on fortune’s flower, 
And blast is round affection’s home. } 
Io that cold time, when haggard wo | 
Is creeping to the lonely heart, | 
And all the dreams of life that glow | 
Betore the darken’d eye depart, i 
1 feel an influence from thee, i! 
Bright ray, that on the past reclines ! i| 
Thou purest, softest light to me, 
That o’er the vale of memory shines. I 


What though the voice of love bath sung 
A requiem o'er thee—vanish'd dower! 
And every note of joy bath rung i} 
A farewell, since thy bridal bour ; 
What though the bird of hope hath left | 
Its home within my breast, nor sings; | 
Since of its idol light bereft, | 
All else beside a darkness brings, | 
Vet shall the songster linger still, 
That tells of friendship and esteem, 
And breathe of thee a deeper trill, 
Thow ballow'd and chee theme! | 


Thine is the gquileless eye that fills j 
With pity’s dew for those in grief— | 
The lip that with compassion thrills, | 
And breathes in sorrow’s ear relie!, 
Thine is the language, when the bird 
Pours music in the autumn wood ; 
Ov when the zcephyr's breath hath stired j 
The silence of the solitude. ! 
Ob thou art orient to the sight! 
And eyes like flowers shall giory yet, 
And turn adoring in thy light, 
But darkly droop when it hath set. 
Fair vision of the poet's path! 
Emblem of beauty and of light! 
While tar away thy fortune hath | 
Removed thee from my tearful sight, | 
1 hail thee with a heart that feels, | 
In thy farewell, a darken'd fate; 
For the wild thought that o'er me steals, 
Like autumn wind, is desolate. 
This workd, so beautiful to thee 
Thou lost, but still remember'd one, 
Alas, seems bai a blank to me, 
A dreary waste, without a sun B 





FOR THE NEW-¥ORK MIRROR. 
TO CLARA. 


Nay, droop not, love, nor think the sky | 
Mf fate lowers o'er thy destiny! | 
A smiling day may yet be thine, | 
A cloudless sun for (hee may shine; | 

Thy path may not be ever found | 

Covered with thorns that spring to wound. | 
‘Tis true, thy life’s young morn has beea | 

A cheerless, gloomy, chequere) scene, } 

Where beams of joy but seldom shine— 

For it bas taken rts hue from mine 

Yet may'st thou learn, r ¥ gentle one, | 

The firmness that will bear thee on; 

And may thy spirit nobly dare | 

To rise above the «torms of care, 

Nor sbrink from fertane’s wayward strife, 

If such must be thy lot in life. 

Affection’s tondest meed is thine— 

On thee, kind eyes will ever shine; 

And where's the sorrow, or the care, 

Which fond affection cannot cheer * 

Then droop not, love, nor think the sky 

Of fate lowers o'er thy destiny ! 

Let hope ber cheering light impart, 

And conscious virtue nerve thy beart; 

And if no sun of tortune shine, ' 
Afection's meed aay still be thine. 

Harrier 





ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Song. 
“LET US HASTE TO KELVIN GROVE.” 


SUNG BY MR. HORN. 


Let us haste 


i 


ma-zes let us 


| hol-low din-gle side, Where the 
| 








I. 
Let us haste to Kelvin grove, bonnie lassie O! 
Through its mazes let us rove, bonnie lassie O! 
Where the rose, in all its pride, 
Paints the hollow dingle side, 


to Kel-vin grove, 


midnight fai-ries glide, bon-nie 


| 


Where the midnight fairies glide, bonnie lassie O! 


Il. 
We will wander by the mill, bonnie lassie O! 


| To the cove beside the rill, bonnie lassie O! 


Where the glens rebound the call 
Of the lofty water-fall, 


Thro’ the mountain's rocky hall, bonnie lassie O! 


Then we'll up to yonder glade, bonnie lassie O! 
Where so oft beneath its shade, bonnie lassie O! 


With the songsters in the grove, 
We have told our tale of love, 


And have sportive garlands wove, bonnie lassie O ! 


- — = 


, 


| Should I fall midst battle’s roar, bonnie lassie O' 





bon- nie las - sie 








rove, bon - nie las-sie O! Where the rose in all its pride, Paints the 








lassie O! 





IV. 


Ah! [soon must bid adieu! bonnie lassie 0! 
To this fairy scene and you, bonnie lassie O! 
To the streamlet winding clear, 
To the fragrant scented brier, 
Y’en to thee, of all most dear, bonnie lassie O! 
V. 


For the frowns of fortune lower, bonnie lassie C ! 


On thy lover at this hour, bonnie lassie O! 
Ere the golden orb of day, 
Wake the warblers from the spray 
Fvom this land I must away, bonnie lassie 0! 
VL. 


And when on a distant shore, bonnie lassie O! 


Wilt thou, Jane, when thou shalt hear 
Of thy lover on his bier, 
To his mem'ry drop a tear, bonnie lassie O! 


O! Through its 





FOR THB NEW-YORK MIPROR. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


| Now, sit, Alphonso—iet the light 


“Fall full upon that forehead white, 


| “* Round which, dark clustering locks I'll throw, 


© Like clouds o’er mountaéas tipt with snow. 


| Pll dip my pencil in the dye 


“ That paints the heavens, to tinge the eye; 
* But oh, Alphonso, have a care, 


| Call up a sweet expression there! 


Nor let me catch the demon sly, 

That sometimes nestles in that eye.— 
‘Tis well-—all placid, candid, mild, 
That eye would suit a sinless child! 
Now, keep it so—and let me trace 

“ The lineaments of that pleasing tace 
Nay, change the lip! it gives the lie 

To the calm sunshine of the eve.— 
Much I admire the wondrous skill 

‘** That moulds the features thus at will!— 
There—so—it wears its sweetest smile ; 
I'll seek a vermil tinge the while, 

Lest that proud lip should curl again 
To make my skill and patience vain. 
I'll spread a rose-tinge o’er the cheek— 
“Tis done—how like !—methinks ‘twill speak ! 


“Vet speech, perchance, would break the charm ; 


“ Thus, let it rest, so brightly calm, 
* And let me moralize awhile 
Upon that eye—that lip—that smile, 





* Fiom life 


“And wonder how surpassing fair 

“ The face which deep deceit may wear ! 

* How folly, vanity, and pride, 

* And selfishness, and art, may hide 

“In forms, which seem by heaven designed 
* But to enshrine the noble mind. 

** Genius is there—but warped and wrung—~ 
‘ That brow belies the treacherous tongue, 

“ Whose vaunting words, and promise frail, 
“ Are like the sybil’s mystic tale, 

“Whose dubious import suits as well 

‘ A coming wo, as joy, to tell: 

“Framed with such skill, and so exprest— 
‘We hear but half, and guess the rest 

The years are green—their fairest fruit, 

“ Like plants exotic, forced to shoot, 

“ Can only live their little day, 

“ Then, frail and feeble, pass away 

“ Art, like the Upas-tree, is there, 

‘To wither all that might be fair; 

“ And boastful folly seeks to claim 

“ That wretched boon—a hackneyed name ' 
“ Alphonso, take the portrait home, 

* And when, Narcissus like, you come 

“To gaze delighted—pause awhile, 
“«'Twill check the vain-triumphant smile ; 

* Thou’st found an artist who can trace 


Thy mind, as truly as thy face.”’ H.M 





ECHO. 
Answering as echo doth, some tone 
Of fairy music 'mong the hills, 
So like itself, we seek in vain 
Which is the echo, which the strain 


Moore 


VARIETIES. 





| Mr. Jeremy White, one of Crom. 
| well’s domestic chaplains, a sprightly 
| man, and a top wit of his court, made 
| his addresses to Frances, Oliver's 
youngest daughter, who did not much 
discourage him. But the protector 
being told of it, obliged his informant 
to be upon the watch, who, hunting 
Jerry White, as he was called, to the 
lady's chamber, ran immediately to 
tell his master of it. Oliver, in a rage 
hastening thither, found Jerry on his 
knees, kissing the lady’s hand, or ha 
ving just kissed it, and asked him what 
was the meaning of that posture be- 
fore his daughter Frank? White, with 
zauch presence of mind, said, ‘‘ May 
it please your highness, I have a long 
time courted that young gentlewoman 
there, my lady's woman, and cannot 
prevail; | was, therefore, humbly pray 
ing her ladyship to intercede for me.’ 
The protector turning to the young 
woman, said, “‘What's the meaning 
of this, hussy ? Why do you refuse the 
honour Mr. White would do you! He 
is my friend, and I expect you should 
treat him as such.” My lady’s woman 
ceciring nothing more, answered, “ Ii 
Mr. White intends me that honour, |! 
shall not be against him.”” “ Say’st 
thou so,” replied Cromwell, “ call 
Goodwin; this business shall be done 
presently, before I go outofthe room.” 
Jerry being gone too far to go back, 
they were married, and the protector 
gave the young woman five hundred 
pounds for her portion. 


Colonel Emmerick, a sportsman and 
a soldier, being pursued by a party ot 
iight horse, when going with despatch 
es from his commander-in-chief, the 
late duke of Brunswick, rather than 
‘surrender, leaped a precipice, with his 
| horse, of thirty-six fect tall, without 
| receiving any injury, and continued 
his route! In commemoration of this 
bold and gallant daring, his statue, on 
his steed, was erected on the spot, at 
, Brucksel, in Germany, a monument oi 
his zeal and integrity. 

An Irishman who some time ago 
was committed to Knutstord House ot 
Correction for a misdemeanour, and 
sentenced to work on the tread-whee! 
for a month, observed, at the expira- 
tion of his task, “‘what a great dale of 
fatague and botheration it would have 
saved us poor craters if they had but 
invented it to go by steam, like all 
other water-mills ; for d—I burn me it 
I have not been going up stairs this 
four weeks, but never could reach the 
chamber-door at all, at all.” 

An elderly gentleman, whose gay 
ety of living during his widowhood 
had made sad inroads into his consti- 
tution, at length persuaded a buxom 
widow te become his better half. Au 
old boon companior congratulated him 
by saying, “I’m glad you are going 
to church to be re-paired, old boy.” 

In Warrington, a professional gen- 
tleman named Radley, has asign board 
which exhibits his name and calling in 
the following terms “ Bones [ Badley } 

| Set." 7 
A drunken fellow said he hoped he 
| should never commit suicide. ‘ No,” 
answered his companion, “a different 
fate awaits you—you are too fond ot 
a drop.” 
Whatis the slight difference between 
a warrior and en infant? The one is 
in and the other under arms. 
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every Saturday, for the Proprietor, at 
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mean and Ann streets, by Daniel Fan 
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